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I represent a party which does not yet exist: 
The party of revolution, civilization. 
This party will make the twentieth century; 
There will issue from it, first, 

the United States of Europe, then 

the United States of the world. 


—Victor Hugo, on the wall of his room in the 
Place des Vosges, in Paris. 


A QUIETLY REVOLUTIONARY EVENT may now be occurring across 
the Atlantic. For the first time in European history concrete steps 
are being taken, without dictation and without the threat of vio- 
lence, for the integration of Western Europe, a part of the free 
world which had hitherto been divided and, all too frequently, 
in conflict. Should the integration efforts which are at present 
being made in certain European cities—notably Strasbourg, 
Luxembourg and Paris—succeed, the world’s balance of power 
will shift in favor of the free nations, including the United States. 
This book will attempt to tell the story of the current efforts to 
achieve Western European unity—a story not without historic 
drama—and to explain some of the difficulties which the architects 
of the new Europe are facing and must try to overcome. 








What Is 'Western Europe’? 

To begin with, it is necessary to answer the question: What 
do we mean by “Europe”? 

Europe is not an independent continent but a subcontinent of 
Asia. For historical and political purposes Europe’s easternmost 
boundary line has been traditionally established along the Ural 
Mountains, deep in what is today the Soviet Union. East of that 
line begins the vast continent of Asia. This means, in terms of 
comparative size, that Europe, and particularly Western Europe, 
is a mere tail on the body of Asia. 

Even this subcontinent, however, is sharply divided. From the 
Barents Sea in the Arctic Circle to the Adriatic in the perimeter 
of the Mediterranean civilization there runs a vertical line that 
cuts through the very heart of Europe, separating the continent 
into two worlds, which are becoming increasingly different and 
daily more alienated from one another. This division, although 
geographically artificial, is real politically, economically and now 
also culturally. 

In addition there are some anomalies inside the West Euro- 
pean area which European leaders are now trying to integrate. 
In the north, Sweden, the largest and most important of the Scan- 
dinavian democracies, continues its traditional, if watchful, role 
of neutrality and is not a member of the military or economic 
organizations that are beginning to form the basis of West Euro- 
pean union. In the south two totalitarian countries, Franco Spain 
and Communist Yugoslavia, although generally friendly to the 
West, are not yet integral parts of the new Europe. In the west 
Iceland is not in Europe, and Britain, undoubtedly the strongest 
country in the democratic orbit—always excepting the United 
States—is only a limited participant in the current unification 
activities. To complicate matters further, Turkey, at the eastern 
end of the non-Communist orbit, plays a vital role at least in the 
military phase of the new Europe, despite the fact that the bulk 
of its area and population is located outside of Europe—in Asia. 
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When, therefore, we speak of “European integration” we must 
keep in mind that the phrase “European” is used in a limited 
sense. Were it not for the inclusion of countries like Greece and 
Turkey, and in the future possibly also Yugoslavia, in NATO, 
the more desirable term would be “Atlantic Union,” which would 
logically also take in the United States and Canada. In this book 
we shall use terms like “Western Europe,” “European integra- 
tion,” “the West,” ‘the free world,” “the Atlantic countries,” 
interchangeably to refer to nations in Europe that lie outside the 
orbit of the U.S.S.R. 


” oe 


The Two Europes 

To understand the meaning, and project the possible fuiure, 
of European integration, it is necessary to make a brief survey of 
the two separate Europes. 








In the West... 

First, let us note that the Western European countries form 
an enormous bloc of more than 1 million square miles,* or 
roughly about one-third the land mass of the United States. They 
have a total population of around 250 million, or 300 million 
if one includes the present neutrals and those not yet members 
of the various unifying organizations. 

Second, we must keep in mind that this bloc of Western na- 
tions represents technologically and culturally one of the most 
advanced groups of human beings on earth. Only in the United 
States is there as large, or possibly larger, a concentration of 
technological, managerial and scientific talent as in Western Eu- 
rope. Once united, these Europeans would form a reservoir of 
skills, training, discipline and experience unmatched anywhere 
else in the world. 

Third, the area possesses immense economic facilities and in- 
dustrial equipment. Indeed, Western Europe, even without Brit- 
ain, contains the biggest industrial system in the world outside 
the United States. If, in addition, one takes into account the vast 
resources under French, British and Belgian control in Africa, 
one finds an agglomeration of economic power, both actual and 
potential, which compares favorably with that of the U.S.S.R. 
or even of the United States. 


Common Traits 

Fourth, Western Europe, by and large, forms a cultural unity. 
Or to put it negatively, the Western nations have more in com- 
mon with each other than with the Soviet Union. This statement 
does not, of course, apply to such forcibly incorporated Soviet 
satellites as the Baltic lands, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and so on, 
which in the past, to a greater or lesser extent, have been part of 
the West culturally and spiritually. 


* This figure does not include Eire, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland or Yugoslavia. 
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The Western Europeans share three main attitudes which 
deeply affect all human life: religious, individual, and political. 


Bond of Religion 

The Western part of continental Europe under consideration 
here is primarily Christian, either Catholic or Protestant. The 
great majority, however, is Catholic. Of the 250 million people, 
in round figures, in the 12 NATO countries, approximately 142 
million are Catholic; 80 million, Protestant; 21 million, Mos- 
lem; 7 million, Greek Orthodox; and less than half a million 
are Jews. Excluding Turkey, which is non-Christian, we thus 
have a 60 percent Catholic majority in NATO. In the six coun- 
tries making up the European Coal and Steel Community, the 
Catholic preponderance is overwhelming, amounting to a pre- 
dominance of more than five to one—about 133 million Catholics 
and 25 million Protestants. It is, therefore, understandable that 
the chief architects of the Schuman plan should have been the 
leaders of the Catholic Christian Democratic parties which are 
now in power in the principal countries of Western Europe. To 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of France, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany, Premier Alcide de Gasperi and the 
late Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza of Italy—all Catholic states- 
men—must be given a large share of the credit for both initiat- 
ing and advancing the post-World War II plans for European 
union. 

These men and the great majority of their fellow citizens be- 
long to the same religious faith and thus may be said to share 
a common spiritual outlook. This has not been without effect on 
their fundamental political thought, which, to a large extent, 
derives from the concept of universality, developed and advo- 
cated by the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages. Indeed, the 
very name of the Catholic Church indicates its aims, the Greek 
word katholikos, meaning “universal.” 

The Catholic idea of universality and union, the latter being 
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an outgrowth of the former, never died. At present, when a good 
part of Europe, including the bulk of Protestant Germany, has 
been severed from the West, Catholic leaders see an opportunity 
to unite what is left and thus attempt to revive the ancient dream 
of a Catholic Europe. It may, indeed, be said that perhaps for 
the first time since the French Revolution political leaders in 
Western Europe think, and try to act, less in nationalistic and 
more in universal terms. Konrad Adenauer is a “good European” 
with a deep loyalty for Western—that is, Catholic—culture. Former 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, born in Lorraine, also 
European-minded, is linguistically and intellectually a link be- 
tween Europe’s great traditional rivals, France and Germany. 
De Gasperi, a Catholic statesman, is a devoted advocate of the 
new Europe. There is a deep kinship, deriving from a common 
spiritual and religious tradition, among these men who are rep- 
resentatives of the Western European civilization. 


Tradition of Individualism 


The history of the West may be said to be characterized by the 
gradual development of the idea of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual, particularly as against the powess and pretensions of the 
state. The concept of respect for the individual, deriving from 
Judeo-Christian religious thought, has been incorporated in 
nearly all Western European political institutions and legal in- 
struments. This protection of the weak individual or minority 
against the powerful government or majority has been one of 
the great triumphs of the human spirit, and although it has been 
frequently violated in our time by Fascists, Nazis and Commu- 
nists, it nevertheless remains true that most West Europeans 
accept it as important and desirable. The idea and practice of 
the inalienable rights of the person forms a strong link among 
West Europeans. 

Another thing that most West Europeans have in common is a 
belief in self-government and parliamentary democracy. Indeed, 
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except for Spain and Portugal, all governments in Western Eu- 
rope are, in fundamental respects, nearly identical. Practically 
everywhere a parliament is freely chosen by universal suffrage; 
it has the widest powers of discussion and action; it selects the 
effective executive authority; it is respected and supported by 
the public. Nearly everywhere an independent judiciary protects 
the rights of the citizen. Nearly everywhere men and women are 
free to speak, write, assemble, criticize and travel; and the gov- 
ernment, as a responsible instrument of the will of the whole 
people, is there to guarantee the citizen’s cherished freedoms. In 
this respect West Europeans—whether Scandinavians or Latins 
(always excepting Iberia) or Britons—are as one. Politically speak- 
ing, they are all the children of the French Revolution with its 
fiery promises of liberty and equality, and their view of life is 
fundamentally the same. 


... and in the East 

Now a few words about the other side of the Iron Curtain that 
divides Europe. 

First, the physical aspect. The most important single fact about 
the Soviet Union is its sheer size. It is the largest country on the 
face of the earth, forming about one-fourth of the world’s land 
mass—8,241,921 square miles. It spreads from the heart of Europe 
eastward across the vast bulk of Asia all the way to the Pacific. 
In the north it is bounded by the Arctic Ocean and in the south, 
some 2,000 miles away, by the warm Caspian Sea. In terms of 
geography the Soviet Union is more of an Asian than a European 
power, although this leviathan is so huge that even its European 
portion comprises a larger area than any single unit to be found 
in the West. 

In this vast region live over 200 million people, who are said 
to be increasing at the rate of perhaps about 3 million a year. 
The Russians have been industrializing their country at a fairly 
rapid rate since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. Starting almost 
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from scratch, especially following the devastation of World War | 
and the havoc of the revolutionary civil war, Russia is rated today 
as the second most important industrial nation on earth, next to 
the United States. In 1950 it produced 224 million tons of coal 
and 20 million tons of steel, which is 2 million more tons of coal 
and 8 million more tons of steel than were produced in Britain, 
once Europe’s leading industrial workshop. 

In addition, as a result of conquests and seizures during and 
after World War II, the Soviet Union has acquired direct and 
indirect control of a number of states and areas, thus further 
swelling its gigantic size. The Soviet satellites, including East 
Germany, comprise about half a million square miles of territory 
and close to 100 million people. This in itself constitutes a size- 
able empire, with rich resources and, notably in the case of 
Czechoslovakia and Western Poland, an important industrial 
plant. 

The significant fact about this colossus is that, although not 
united in the democratic sense of free association, the 300 million 
people of Russia and its satellites are ruled from Moscow and 
work and live under the direction of a central administrative 
body possessing vast authoritarian powers. In other words, from 
an operational and economic point of view the East European 
nations, some of which are still nominally independent, may be 
said to form an organized unit. This fact in itself is a challenge 
to the still nonunited West. 

In terms of patterns of behavior, beliefs and institutions there 
are basic differences between the Soviet Union and the West. The 
Great Russians, primarily a European people who control the 
multiracial Russian empire, nevertheless developed along lines 
that show some marked variations from the West European pat- 
tern. In religion and politics particularly, the Russians may be 
said to be more Eastern than Western. Where nearly the whole 
of Europe (including originally the now-Protestant lands) was 
shaped spiritually by the Church of Rome, the Russians and a 
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few of their lesser neighbors in the East came under the influence 
of the Byzantine Church with its Greek ritual and more Eastern 
orientation. Byzantine tradition also had a strong effect on Rus- 


sia’s political institutions. 


Russians Not Westerners 

Perhaps the determining factor in Russia’s culture has been 
that of geography. The immense, flat expanse of Russia, unpro- 
tected by mountains and oceans, made the country always open 
to invasion. In consequence the nation, throughout its history, 
developed in a kind of “garrison state’ atmosphere where the 
value of security became paramount and transcended everything 
else. Russia’s rulers, whether Tsars or commissars, except for a 
brief interval in the first decade of the 20th century, have always 
wielded ruthless, absolutist power—a power which was regarded 
as necessary to defend the open and extensive frontiers. 

This helps to explain why the influence of the French Revo- 
lution, of 18th-century rationalism and of 19th-century liberalism 
had less impact on Russia than on most other European nations. 
The soil was not ripe for the growth of Western-oriented, demo- 
cratic-minded thought. Although some pro-Westerners have ex- 
isted in Russia, their influence has not been nation-wide or deep. 
In the great conflict between the so-called Slavophiles and West- 
erners in Russia in the 19th century, the former won over the 
latter; and Russia moved, spiritually and politically, in a direc- 
tion away from European influences. Russians, if they did not 
embrace the Asian East, of which they are geographically a part, 
turned inward and developed a species of “chosen people” men- 
tality. A messianic Russianism, feeding in part on Byzantine 
mysticism and in part on deliberate isolation from the rest of the 
world, emerged and permeated the society. It is significant that 
even when the Russians embraced a Western doctrine such as 
Marxism, which European Socialists applied in a democratic 
way, they so transformed it in their own image that it has be- 
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come, to all intents and purposes, a Russian mystique and a 
justification of an Eastern-type despotism. 

Politically the Russians, like Communists elsewhere, describe 
their ideas and their policy as “democratic.” To Westerners it is 
always ironic to see in Berlin, for example, big street signs saying, 
“You are now leaving [or “entering,” on the reverse side] the 
Democratic Sector,” referring to the Russian sector of the city. 
Yet the Communists are not necessarily hypocritical in their use 
of the term “democracy” or “democratic.’’ Their interpretation 
of democracy derives from Russia’s historic experience and means 
the application of the total power of the government in the service 
of the common people. This conception excludes many basic no- 
tions and institutions that have made Western democracy so pro- 
foundly humane, among them protection of the citizen against 
the state, respect for political minorities, the right to free criti- 
cism, equal justice, fair trials, and so on. The Russian Com- 
munist idea of democracy is, therefore, antihumanist and anti- 
individualist, in the sense that the person is nothing and the 
state is everything. 

In sum, behind the Iron Curtain we have a formidable bloc of 
Europeans with a set of ideas, expectations, institutions and prac- 
tices basically different from those of the Western world. Rus- 
sianism plus communism, the latter now also forcibly imposed 
upon tens of millions in the satellite countries who were once part 
of Western civilization, is steadily widening the East-West split. 

Any consideration of the problems involved in efforts to unify 
Europe must, in consequence, take into account this stark reality 
—that the gaps between the two Europes are growing wider as 
well as deeper and that longer and longer bridges must somehow, 
sometime, be built. It may take years of time and endless patience 
to build them, but the goal is worth the effort. Failure to con- 
struct such bridges may mean prolonged unsettlement, unease, 
tension and crisis for the rest of the 20th century—not only for 
Europe but also for the United States. 
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Why Europe 
Seeks Unity 








‘THE CURRENT EFFORTS IN THE DIRECTION Of European unity have 
long historic roots. From the early Middle Ages to our times 
many a statesman and philosopher dreamed of the possibility of 
a united Europe. One need only recall the Grand Design of 
Henry IV, Immanuel Kant’s dream of Perpetual Peace, Napo- 
leon’s vast military attempts at conquest and consolidation, and 
more recently, between World Wars I and II, the Briand-Strese- 
mann efforts to create a United States of Europe. 


Soviet Pressure 

The growth of Soviet power and the challenge inherent in the 
Communist movement are an important cause for Western Eu- 
rope’s current unity activities. Russian pressures, both inside and 
outside European countries, had been so flagrant after World 
War II that the West became seriously alarmed. Communist 
agitation, conspiracies, subversion and propaganda within every 
European country, finally culminating in the brutal seizure of 
power in Czechoslovakia in 1948, kept most of Europe in a state 
of instability and fear. The situation was particularly critical, and 
in some areas intolerable, during the first two or three years after 
the war. It reminded one of Napeoleon’s saying in 1816: “In the 
present state of things, all Europe can become in ten years Cos- 
sack or republican.” 

To add to the tensions, the Soviet Union demobilized only to a 
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limited extent after World War II. On Europe’s eastern frontiers 
still stands a vast Red Army of anywhere up to 175 divisions, 
probably the most formidable military force in the world today. 
The existence of this armed force, combined with the Kremlin’s 
open imperialistic designs on a world-wide scale, has driven lead- 
ing Europeans to the conclusion that somehow they must find 
means of union or perish. For Moscow has shown that, like na- 
ture, it abhors a vacuum; in the post-World War II period, wher- 
ever a political vacuum existed, there the Reds either moved in or 
threatened to do so. It became clear, particularly in the last four 
or five years, that the way to prevent Russo-Communist impe- 
rialism from gobbling up every country in Europe, a la Czecho- 
slovakia, was to confront the Soviet Union with a wall of strength. 
But after 1945 it was obvious that no single European country 
was sufficiently strong by itself even to slow up, let alone halt, 
any decisive move that the Kremlin might desire to make. Hence 
it followed that some form of Western federalism was, sooner 


rather than later, inevitable. 


Thirty-one Years’ War 

The enfeeblement of Europe, another major cause of the unity 
movement, is one of the great facts of modern history. It consti- 
tutes, in its way, a kind of revolution, and some day historians 
may compare the significance of Europe’s decline with that of 
the fall of Rome. 

Europe’s weakness is mainly the consequence of the two world 
wars, which altogether added up to its greatest disaster since the 
Black Death. For a full generation, 1914 to 1945, during a period 
which we might as well call the Thirty-one Years’ War, Europe 
was a military and political battlefield. Even the Long Armistice 
between 1919 and 1939 was destructive of European stability and 
moral fiber, being replete with putsches, inflations, revolutionary 
and counterrevolutionary actions, civil wars, and Fascist upris- 
ings. During this whole period the ancient nations, for reasons 
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that were to be found neither in logic nor even in self-interest, 
systematically slaughtered each other, laid waste one another’s 
countryside, and did everything that human ingenuity, science 
and technology could devise for mutual, as well as self, annihi- 
lation. 

From this prolonged hemorrhage no victors emerged. Every- 
body was, in the final analysis, vanquished. When the horrors of 
the second phase of the Thirty-one Years’ War were over, in 1945, 
the peoples of Europe, hungry, weary, broken and dazed, began 
slowly to realize the full measure of the madness which had en- 
gulfed them. Thus it took more than three decades, scores of 
millions of deaths (mostly of civilians), millions of destroyed 
homes, and indescribable suffering to teach the Western Euro- 
pean portion of mankind one elementary lesson: in modern times 
old-fashioned nationalism and its product, nationalistic war, can 
end only in nearly everybody's destruction. 

The lesson came when Europe had reached its nadir; but even 
so, not all Europeans have yet learned it fully. 


What Is Neutralism? 

Before we analyze the present moves toward federation, it is 
necessary to examine public opinion and political reactions on 
unity in Western Europe, more particularly in France and 
Germany. 

A considerable amount of neutralist sentiment—the desire to 
remain neutral between the United States and the U.S.S.R.—is 
still to be found in Western Europe. Neutralism, which should 
not be confused with the more technical word “neutrality,” is a 
state of mind. It is largely due to a quiet resentment against both 
global powers, which, it is felt, are pushing and cold-bloodedly 
manipulating Europe for their own power-politics or “imperialis- 
tic’ purposes. Propaganda emanating from Washington and 
Moscow serves to maintain a good deal of distrust in Europe con- 
cerning both great powers. Since each side accuses the other of 
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aggression and warmongering, many Europeans cannot avoid 
the conclusion that there is a measure of truth in charges of both. 
War talk is, therefore, “in the air,” so to speak, and is connected 
by Europeans with the United States as much as with the U.S.S.R. 

Many West Europeans are both anti-American and anti-Rus- 
sian. To be sure, these constitute a minority, but it is neither a 
small nor silent minority. In France no less than one-fourth and 
in Italy over one-third of the electorate consistently votes the 
Communist ticket. This sizeable minority is not necessarily Com- 
munist, but much of it is anticapitalist and anti-American. A 
private survey made in 1952 in France, Western Germany and 
Italy showed that at least 20 percent of the people would con- 
sider the United States guilty in case a new war broke out. How- 
ever, in the same countries from one-third to one-half of the 
respondents said that they would regard the Soviet Union as the 
culprit. In Germany about one-fourth and in France about one- 
half of the people expressed no opinion either way. 

West European neutralism is also due to the very real fear that 

war—any future war—would be fought once more on Europe's 
soil; and, Europeans insist, two wars in one generation are more 
than enough. Frenchmen say they could not afford another libera- 
tion. Germans argue that whether the Soviet Union or the United 
States wins, Germany would lose. 
' A 1952 poll showed real fears on the part of Italians, French- 
men and Germans that their country would become a battlefield 
in case of another war. In Italy nearly half the people expressed 
such a dread; in France, 59 percent; and in Western Germany, 
63 percent. In all three countries only one-fifth expressed dis- 
agreement. 

In the same survey the question of how best to avoid war 
brought out responses indicating that the current of neutralism 
still runs fairly strong. A little more than one-third of the re- 
spondents in West Germany, France and Italy expressed the 
opinion that a military alliance with the United States would 
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avert war, but a large percentage thought otherwise. Many people 
came out for disarmament—another form of neutralism—as a 
means of warding off another possible world conflict, which could 
only lead, they fear, to the final destruction of Europe. In West 
Germany 28 percent, in Italy 32 percent and in France 41 percent 
expressed themselves as favoring the disarmament of Europe as 
a means of avoiding war. 

In France neutralist feeling is reinforced by Communist propa- 
ganda. It is, clearly, to the advantage of the friends of Moscow 
that Western Europe should remain weak, militarily and other- 
wise. In supporting a neutral position, Communist propaganda 
has met with not inconsiderable success among non-Communists, 
peasants, intellectuals, students. Neutralism is to be found even 
in Catholic Church circles. Many a churchman considers the 
present conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union 
as a struggle between capitalism and communism, neither of 
which is viewed with favor. Communism and capitalism, being 
basically materialistic, are regarded by many Catholics with dis- 
trust as containing elements of evil. This was indicated, for ex- 
ample, by the Christmas 1952 address of Pope Pius XII. 

Thus neutralism in Western Europe comes from many sources 
and is by no means traceable only to Communist influence. And 
many neutralists would like to see the emergence of a united 
Western Europe which could act independently of both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. 
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Old Rivals: 
France and Germany 








FRANCE’S FOREIGN POLICY IN GENERAL, and its attitude toward 
European union in particular, are affected by fundamental fac- 
tors. One is the problem of communism; the other, the problem 
of Germany. 


How the French Feel 

First, it should be kept in mind that in regard to the Soviet 
Union (as distinct from communism), the French consider and 
accept it as the dominant power on the Continent. They treat 
Moscow with soberness and dignity, as befits a great nation. There 
is in France none of the emotionalism toward the Soviet Union 
that prevails in other, more distant lands. The French know that 
Russia, whether Tsarist or Communist, is an integral part of the 
European continent and state-system. So long as the Russians stay 
put on their side of the fence, Frenchmen feel no hostility to- 
ward them. 

But the existence of a large Communist party inside of France 
is a different matter. It changes the whole complexion of politics 
and militates against policies that might be sharp and decisive. 
It also serves as a constant potential danger to any positive 
action that the French government might take which the Com- 
munists would consider hostile to Russia. 

The Communist party has polled about one-fourth of the total 
vote in France in practically every election since 1945. It has a 
powerful delegation of 101 members in Parliament. Communists 
are also in control of up to 70 percent of the trade unions, notably 
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in the basic industries, such as transportation, public utilities, 
metals and mining. Altogether the highly disciplined Commu- 
nists form the strongest single political party in France and con- 
stitute a major force in the Republic, helping to keep the latter 
off balance. They are also a strong element in the neutralist 
movement. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, French Communist voters, while 
generally anti-American, are not necessarily pro-Soviet. Except- 
ing the hard core of Communist party members, the Communist 
voters are to a large extent indifferent to Russia. Asked which 
propaganda themes the Communist party should stress less, many 
answered: “Less talk about Russia.” Three quarters of them said 
that in case of war, if they would have to choose between the 
Soviet Union and peace, they would prefer peace. 


Attitude Toward Germany 


The second determining factor in France’s European policy 
today is deep and continuing distrust and fear of Germany. De- 
spite the adoption of the Schuman plan and despite the French 
government’s support of the various steps toward union, the 
French people as a whole still dread Germany. Frenchmen do not 
ignore the possibility of a Communist or Russian victory over 
France, but they feel that they are threatened by a greater danger 
closer to home. Russia is physically far away and has never in- 
vaded France. Germany is near and has bled France white three 
times in two generations. As a middle-class Frenchman said to 
a correspondent of The New York Times in January 1950: 
“For us, the Russians are something formidable but also some- 
thing distant. But the Germans—ah, they are just over the border.” 

The fear of France’s traditional enemy Number One is at pres- 
ent intensified by the resurgence of German industry and by the 
American-inspired program of arming Germans as an integral 
part of a European force. The idea of Germans in uniform again 
sends a tremor through France. For the French still nurse bitter 
historic memories, and they are keenly aware that the Germans, 
if reunited, would outnumber them nearly two to one. 
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This passionate dread of Germany was dramatically illustrated 
early in 1952 in the French Chamber of Deputies. During one of 
the debates on German rearming, Georges Heuillard, deputy from 
the Seine-Inférieure, dragged himself, with the support of two 
canes, to the speaker’s rostrum. He was obviously dying; his face 
ashen, scarred; his body crippled and misshapen. There was 
deathly silence in the Chamber as Heuillard spoke: 

‘For two years I was in a concentration camp. I saw die all my 
comrades in the Resistance network. I saw die in Flossenburg 
almost the entire shipment of prisoners who had come from 
Buchenwald. . . . We had sworn an oath among us that the 
eventual survivors would never permit Germany to re-create her 
military strength. Today, despite all these memories, despite all 
these material and moral ruins still yawning before us, we are 
about to re-create the German Army. . . . Is our public opinion 
ready to accept the consequences? Ask those who were deported 
or the families of those who did not return. . . . Ask the young 
men who helped to beat down military Germany, the eternal 
Germany, the Germany of all time!” 

Choking with emotion, Heuillard swallowed some pills, looked 
at Foreign Minister Schuman and continued: 

“I am going to die, Monsieur le Ministre. I am condemned. 
My election found me in a surgical clinic. . . . 1 am dying because 
of the German Army. I would not want my sons or my grand- 
sons to be enlisted alongside the tyrants and executioners of their 
father. .. . I have fulfilled my mission. I had promised my com- 
rades to do it. I. . . cry to you: Beware of Germany!” 

The whole Assembly rose to its feet in frenzied applause. Many 
eyes filled with tears. Heuillard, who died in October 1952, at that 
moment personified France’s deepest emotions. 


How the Germans Feel 

And what about the Germans? The important fact about them 
today is that they are once more the major political-economic 
force in the West. Defeated"in World War I and smashed seem- 
ingly forever in World War II, this vigorous people now emerges, 
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phoenixlike, as Western Europe’s most powerful, bewildering, 
frightening, and challenging nation. 

The one overpowering experience of all Germans today is the 
awareness and remembrance of the brutal reality of war. Germans 
now think of war not in political or abstract terms, as did their 
pre-World War I fathers, but as personal physical suffering and 
privation. To Germans of this generation war means separation 
of families, floods of homeless refugees, hunger, rationing, death 
of close relatives, destroyed homes, shrieking sirens, bomb shel- 
ters, sleepless nights, the terrors of burning cities. These are 
memories still fresh in the mind of every German above the age 
of, say, 12. 

On more intellectual levels there is the awareness of national 
catastrophe, defeat, tragedy and humiliation. Twice in one gen- 
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eration the Germans have made gigantic efforts to assert their 
national power and to dominate Europe by brute force. After 
brilliant initial successes they were defeated and their country 
was ruined in the process. The cost, to both the world and to 
the Germans, has been fantastic. In the two world wars, for which 
the Germans were largely but not entirely responsible, they lost 
at least 5 million males, incalculable financial treasure, and vir- 
tually all their once great and beautiful cities. The Second World 
War ended in the additional humiliation of foreign occupation 
and partition of territory. Few nations can survive such ordeals, 
even though mainly self-imposed ones, and remain stable, sensible 
and emotionally balanced. 


Politics and Parties 

Today German politics is a welter of crosscurrents. ‘Taking 
Germany as a whole, one may say that about 40 percent of the 
people tend to vote for the moderate parties grouped around the 
Christian Democrats, who are Catholic in religion and con- 
servative in economic affairs; around 35 percent favor the Social 
Democrats, who are non-Marxist, anti-Communist, antiarmaments 
and strongly nationalistic; approximately 5 percent vote Com- 
munist; and the rest, up to about 20 percent, may be considered 
extreme conservatives, rightists or Fascists. ‘These approximations 
may change in the 1953 elections. The above percentages, how- 
ever, probably represent fairly basic divisions, unless some special 
crisis should intervene. 

But the extreme right is definitely emerging as a force in Ger- 
man politics. In Western Berlin there are said to be no fewer than 
30 underground Nazi groups, led by former high-ranking Hit- 
lerites. The recently banned Sozialistische Reichspartei was an 
extreme nationalistic party with Nazi-like leadership, Nazi over- 
tones, and a door wide open for Hitlerites. It had received its 
main support from former Nazis, in some local regions polling 
as high as 18 percent of the vote. 

A number of extreme rightist parties have since taken its place, 
among them the German party, the Free Democratic party and 
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the Refugee party. In the communal elections cf November 1952 
they all showed substantial gains. The Free Democratic party 
received 12.5 percent of the total vote, as against 6.9 percent in 
1948. The Refugee party polled 1,590,571 votes out of a total of 
about 13 million—or about 12 percent. 

The Refugee party derives its strength from the 10 million 
embittered and declassed refugees from the Soviet-controlled East 
and, owing to frustration and uprootedness, tends strongly in the 
direction of fascism. In one small Lower Saxon town, Gifhorn, 
the successful Refugee party candidate for the district council 
seat was Wilhelm Schepmann, the last leader of Hitler’s Storm 
Troopers. He campaigned in Nazi-like uniform. Nazi leaflets, 
swastika and all, were distributed during the campaign. One of 


them read: 
DICTATORSHIP? 


The Jew as dictator of democracy, Bolshevism and the Vatican dominates 
all of you! Have you not yet learned this—you world citizens, Europeans, 
pacifists, Bavarians, Prussians, Saxons, Hessians, Swabians, Protestants, Catho- 
lics, freethinkers, citizens, peasants, workers, trade-unionists, intellectuals 
and philosophers? Sit tight, remain German . .. , wait! We are coming back! 


Failure of Denazification 

Denazification must be written off as a complete failure. The 
Allied, especially American, attempt to eradicate former Nazis 
from Germany’s public and intellectual life was abandoned early 
—too early, as events may yet prove. Why it was abandoned, and 
through whose decision, these are still mysteries, at least so far 
as the American people are concerned. 

In any case, denazification was never deep or extensive, despite 
current German propaganda to the contrary. Only a fraction of 
those guilty were ever punished. Of 12,753,000 persons who regis- 
tered in accordance with the denazification provisions, 9,073,000— 
or nearly three-fourths—were found not chargeable under the law. 
Of the 3,209,000 processed, 2,373,000 were granted amnesty with- 
out any trial. Only 836,000 were tried; of those, about 37 percent 
were exonerated. The great majority of those convicted were 
merely fined, 86 percent of them paying less than 1,000 marks. 

When denazification came to an end in 1948, it was found that 
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approximately 154,000 were in the category of more serious of- 
fenders. These, too, were treated leniently. About 70 percent of 
them were made subject to employment restrictions, but only for 
probationary periods. Around 13 percent had their property 
partially confiscated, and nearly 12 percent were made ineligible 
for public office. The rest, about 5 percent, were sentenced to mild 
terms in labor camps. 


Gradual Renazification 

Since the end of denazification in 1948 Germany may be said 
to have been undergoing a process of gradual renazification. 
Nazis are back in important posts, reflecting the growing tend- 
ency toward extreme nationalism. Despite the moderateness and 
Europe-mindedness of Adenauer and many members of his gov- 
ernment, the Foreign Office of the Bonn Republic contains up to 
about 80 percent former Nazi party members, a percentage higher 
than it was under Hitler. Chancellor Adenauer, himself an out- 
spoken enemy of nazism, has defended the employment of former 
Hitlerites on the ground that they were the only qualified per- 
sonnel available. 

More than half of Germany’s industry is now in the hands of 
former followers of Hitler. This is also true of Western Ger- 
many’s top civil servants. As far back as 1948 Military Govern- 
ment reported that 60 percent of the judges and 76 percent of the 
public prosecutors in Bavaria were former Nazi party members 
who had been tried by denazification courts. In that same prov- 
ince, Germany’s largest, of the 12,000 teachers who had been dis- 
missed as Nazis in 1945, 11,000 are now back at their posts. 

The new-old spirit of rightist radicalism is stirring all over 
West Germany, although it must be emphasized that it has not 
yet reached nation-wide proportions. Apart from the rightist 
political parties there also exist several hundred militaristic vet- 
erans’ organizations. They are still small in numbers, but poten- 
tially a force to be reckoned with in a land where militarist values 
have always been held in the highest esteem. At some of the 
veterans’ meetings they have been heard to denounce the Allies, 
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particularly Americans, as the “real war criminals” and to refer 
to General Eisenhower as a Schweinehund. This is especially 
ironic because it is the American policy of arming the Germans 
at almost any cost that has given fresh impetus to the revival 
of nazism and extreme nationalism. 

The universities, usually sensitive barometers everywhere in 
Europe, also reflect this reviving spirit of extreme nationalism. 
The powerful secret fraternities, the virulently antidemocratic 
Burschenschaften which had caused so much mischief in the past 
and which the occupation authorities had banned, are now back 
in force. With them has come a restoration of the vicious and 
feudalistic university habit of dueling in order to inflict facial 
scars, the latter supposed to serve as life-long evidence that the 
scarred individual has physical courage and belongs to the ruling 
classes. In Germany’s caste system of higher education the dueling 
scar has always been a badge of honor and a passport to good 
jobs. Now the saber and scar are back again on the campus. 
Goettingen University has 900 members of dueling corporations 
(out of a total of 4,500 students). The University of Mainz has 
1,500 and Munich 3,500. A University of Kiel corporation has 
formally stated that its “obligation to the nation is to put the 
elite back on top.” 

Thus we see that as Western Europe recovers from the eco- 
nomic desperation of World War II, nationalist sentiment is 
reviving in both France and Germany, and with it is reviving the 
distrust which for centuries has darkened relations between the 
two great nations of Western Europe. Nationalism and distrust 
have slowed down the quest for West European unity. So has 
continuing uncertainty about the future European role of Britain, 
which, the French feel, must be closely knitted to a European 
union if the weight of a revived Germany is to be effectively 
counterbalanced. Yet farsighted European leaders continue to 
believe that only unity can alleviate Franco-German fear and 
distrust. Now let us see just what has been achieved to date in 
military, economic and political integration of Western Europe. 
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Steps Toward 
Military Unification 








CHRONOLOGICALLY THE FIRST IMPORTANT post-World War II steps 
in the direction of pooling West European forces and resources 
were military. One was aimed against the possibility of a revived 
Germany, and two were designed as defenses against the Soviet 


Union. 


Western Union 

A step toward safeguarding the Continent against a rearmed 
Germany was taken on March 17, 1948, when representatives of 
five nations of Western Europe—Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and Britain—meeting in the Belgian capital, 
signed the Brussels Treaty which was to be in force for 50 years. 
The treaty provides not only for collective self-defense but also 
for a Western Union in the fields of cultural and economic col- 
laboration against potential German aggression. 

To implement these objectives, an elaborate organization was 
set up, consisting of foreign ministers, military personnel, eco- 
nomic specialists and diplomatic representatives. This Western 
Union was the forerunner of the next and much larger stage 
of military confederation—the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion (NATO). 


NATO 

The second step in the widening coalition of the West was 
taken about two months after the Communists shocked the free 
world by their seizure of power in Czechoslovakia. Aroused by 
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this display of naked force, leaders of 12 nations, mostly from the 
Atlantic seaboard,* joined in the military alliance known as 
NATO. The NATO treaty was signed at Washington on April 4, 
1949, and within four months it was ratified by the parliaments 
of all the member countries. 

NATO’s announced aims are to safeguard the freedom, security 
and stability of the North Atlantic area through the collective 
action not only of the nations of that area but also of nations 
such as Greece and Turkey (which were invited to join NATO 
on February 16, 1952) allied with them. All of the members are 
to share the burden of common defense. 

The treaty, which is to be in force for 20 years but subject 
to revision after 10, provides for a Council and a series of sub- 
sidiary bodies, including military agencies. The Council, consist- 
ing of the foreign ministers of the 14 member nations, meets 
when and as necessary. Other NATO bodies sit permanently and 
carry out the policy decisions of the Council. NATO organizations 
deal with such matters as planning military defense, organizing 
military units, working out the intricate details (uniforms, com- 
mands, communications, languages) called for by an intranational 
and multilingual army, and the use and pooling of economic and 
other resources. NATO is based on the principle that an attack 
on one of its members is an attack on all, and takes under its 
protection territories and possessions which its member nations 
have outside of Europe in the North Atlantic area north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

To keep itself flexible NATO decided at the Ottawa confer- 
ence of September 1951 to set up a committee which should make 
an annual review of military requirements and economic possi- 
bilities. Questionnaires were to be sent regularly to each of the 
14 allies to determine the military and economic realities in each 
NATO country. Replies to these questionnaires provide a full 


* Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom, United States. For a fuller 
discussion of NATO see Blair Bolles, ‘““The Armed Road To Peace,” Headline 
Series, No. 92 (New York, Foreign Policy Association, March-April 1952) . 
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annual military-economic picture in each NATO country and 
help the planners at NATO headquarters in Paris to revise their 
estimates. 


NATO's Military ‘Targets’ 

Replies received by NATO in 1952 showed that the military 
coalition was not in a satisfactory condition. The main trouble 
is that NATO started out with impossible hopes. At the Lisbon 
conference of February 1952, under the leadership of the ‘Three 
Wise Men” (W. Averell Harriman of the United States, Jean 
Monnet of France, and Sir Edwin Plowden of Great Britain), 
short-range and medium-range military goals were set on the basis 
of minimum needs and predictable possibilities. It was decided 
that NATO should have a force of 50 divisions and 4,000 aircraft 
by the end of 1952, 25 of them ready for combat and the rest re- 
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serves; 75 divisions and 6,500 aircraft by the end of 1953; and 100 
divisions by the end of 1954. This force, it was estimated, was 
the minimum necessary to confront the Soviet Union’s 175 regular 
divisions and 20,000 planes. 

Within a few months after the Lisbon conference it became 
clear that the NATO planners had been overoptimistic. The 
military goals set at Lisbon were so unrealistic that they would 
not or could not be met in Europe, except possibly in Italy. 
France’s anticipated 12 divisions do exist organizationally, but 
only 5 of them are more or less trained and equipped; the 7 others 
vary in strength and equipment from 30 to 75 percent, and are 
at present scattered all over the world and consequently weak- 
ened everywhere.* Britain, by the summer of 1952, officially de- 
clared it was economically unable to meet its Lisbon military 
quota, which was to cost £4.75 billion in three years. In Belgium, 
where oppositign to the 24 months’ draft (since cut to 21 months) 
led to violent strikes, the three promised combat divisions were 
nowhere near ready. In the Netherlands, which has practically 
no aircraft equipment, not even one division was ready. In Greece 
there was a movement to cut the Army by half, from 160,000 to 
80,000 men. In sum, of the 50 divisions expected in 1952, only 
about 25 were more or less available. 

To add further to NATO's difficulties, the term of the draft, 
on which military strength so much depends, was not long enough 
anywhere on the Continent (except in Greece and Turkey) to 
meet the minimum requirements. “If a country is going to be 
fair to itself in the matter of defense and to its young men,” said 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower in April 1952, “it must give at 
least two years’ military training. All military men I know are 
agreed that less than that length of time is not enough to teach 
a man to take care of himself.” Despite this view, the prevalent 
feeling in Europe is that the draft is already too long and ought 
to be reduced. 

* Of the 675,000 men in the French Army at the end of 1952, less than half 


(300,000) were in Europe; 88,000 were in Indochina; 120,000, in North Africa; 
and 50,000, elsewhere overseas. 
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Why Is NATO in Difficulties? 

NATO's troubles have been both psychological and economic. 
For one thing, many West Europeans are opposed to NATO. 
For another, NATO's leaders, under the influence of military- 
mindedness, have overreached themselves by underestimating 
economic, political and psychological problems and overestimat- 
ing the military potential and perhaps also requirement. 

The truth is that many West Europeans are not convinced that 
NATO is a good thing for peace. When polled on this subject, 
only in Britain did a majority—62 percent—say that NATO would 
help to maintain peace. In Italy and Germany 49 percent and 
42 percent respectively thought that it was good for peace, while 
around one-fourth of the French and one-third of the West Ger- 
mans said that it increased the chances of war. In France, Ger- 
many and Italy over half the population either had no opinion 
on the subject or thought that NATO was a danger to peace.* 

Much of the opposition to NATO comes, as is to be expected, 
from Communist sources. But it would be a grave error to ascribe 
it to Communists alone. The Bevanites in Britain and the “neu- 
tralists’” on the Continent, representing a more widespread opin- 
ion than they are usually credited with in the United States, are 
neither Reds nor Comruunist-inspired, although they occasionally 
sound as if they were. They are opposed not so much to the prin- 
ciple of NATO as such, but to what they consider misguided 
“American” policies, pressures, haste and goals. They base their 
criticism on two fundamental assumptions: (1) that Western 
Europe is in no real or immediate danger of a Soviet military 
attack—an opinion shared by others—and that the prodding 
Americans are too “hysterical’’ about the whole thing; and (2) 
that, in any case, the countries of Western Europe cannot afford 
the kind of military burden which NATO imposes on them. 

Aware of Western Europe’s economic impoverishment, the 
United States has given its NATO allies billions of dollars in aid. 


* It is interesting to note that a mid-summer 1952 public opinion survey in 
traditionally neutral Sweden showed that one out of every two persons was 
against joining NATO. Only 25 percent favored joining. 
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Indeed, America has been the world’s leading lender and giver 
for well over a decade. In the fiscal years 1941-51 the United 
States has loaned or given abroad the total astronomical sum of 
$71.6 billion, of which 70 percent (more than $50 billion) went 
to European countries now in NATO. 

Although the Marshall plan came to an end in 1952, American 
financial aid has been, and is being, continued in Europe. From 
April 1950 through September 30, 1952 the Defense Department 
expended $3.2 billion in assistance for military equipment for 
our allies abroad. For the fiscal year 1952-53 Congress appro- 
priated $4,598,424,500, of which $3,415,614,750 was for Western 
Europe. In addition, according to the report of William H. 
Draper, Jr., United States Special Representative in Europe for 
the Mutual Security Administration, “the United States has sup- 
plemented the European effort by furnishing heavy armament 
and other equipment that cannot be produced in Europe in the 
time and quantities required.” For 1953 it fs estimated that 
American defense spending in Europe may reach a total of 
$8 billion. 

But military installations, equipment and maintenance come 
fantastically high these days. A single bombsight for one bomber 
now costs approximately one quarter of a million dollars. An 
airfield with 8,000-foot runways, exclusive of barracks, installa- 
tions and other facilities, costs $11.5 million to construct. Science 
and technology, in brief, have made any effective military estab- 
lishment a luxury which only the richest nations can afford. And 
there are only two such nations on the globe today—the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 


Armaments Heavy Burden 

The Europeans, despite the American billions given or loaned 
to them, find the burden of armaments too heavy to bear. Nearly 
everywhere the armaments budget is now double what it was in 
1950-51, and there is a feeling that the limit has been reached. 
Britain is spending close to 13 percent of its national income on 
defense in fiscal 1952-53. Germany’s defense budget for 1953 is 
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9 billion marks out of a total of 26.5 billion marks, or about 
30 per cent. Of the French 1953 budget of about $10,421,600,000, 
around $4,118,000,000 are earmarked for military purposes— 
including about $1 billion for the bitterly unpopular and san- 
guinary war in Indochina, which is destroying the flower of 
France’s Army. During the seven years of fighting in Indochina, 
from 1946 to the end of 1952, the French have lost 28,246 in 
killed and missing. In addition, 21,250 Vietnamese soldiers in 
the French Army have been killed. The French have also lost 
in killed a total of 1,432 officers, perhaps the most irreplaceable 
loss of all, particularly since there is a shortage of officers and 
it takes time to train them. 

France’s defense expenditures amount to nearly 40 percent of 
its total budget and 11 percent of the national income. Norway 
spends a similar percentage. The current Netherlands defense 
appropriation is 28.6 percent of the national budget, and 7.5 per- 
cent of the national income. Everywhere the picture is pretty 
much the same. Even the largest European nations say they can- 
not afford any more or to spend what they do much longer. In 
announcing that Britain would not meet its NATO quota for 
1952, Winston Churchill bluntly told the House of Commons: 
“There can be no assurance of lasting military strength without 
a firm economic foundation. . . . We must divert our resources 
from defense to export goods. Not to make this diversion would 
mean a plunge into [national] bankruptcy.” 

Some cynics have observed that NATO, insofar as it helps to 
strain Europe’s economy and to lower the standard of living, may 
be playing into the hands of Stalin. This is an exaggeration. What 
is true, however, is that the Kremlin has so far seemed undis- 
turbed by NATO. Moscow, with its long-range views and plans, 
appears to feel that in the long run Western Europe will not be 
able to afford to continue NATO and that then Russia’s chance 
might come. 

According to General Frederick L. Anderson, United States 
Deputy Special Representative in Europe for the Mutual Assist- 
ance Program, the Russian position with regard to NATO is 
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influenced by three fundamental assumptions: (1) The Soviet 
Union, being largely self-sufficient economically, is better able 
than NATO countries to play a long waiting game. (2) The 
latter, being economically poor, will not be able to support the 
strain and tension of the “cold war” for a long period of time. 
(3) The struggle among “capitalist” nations for markets and 
materials will lead to a breakdown of NATO and the Atlantic 
alliance. On October 2, 1952 Premier Stalin, on the eve of the 
19th Communist party Congress in Moscow declared that such 
competition for markets must inevitably lead to war among the 
“capitalists’—a Marxist doctrinaire prediction repeated with 
variations by Andrei Vishinsky in the United Nations in No- 
vember 1952. General Anderson stated that the Soviet long-range 
assumptions contained “a great deal of penetrating insight” and 
that, despite the usual “Marxist nonsense and dialectical rubbish,” 
they should be carefully looked into by the Western allies. 

Has NATO, then, been a failure? Not really. To a certain ex- 
tent it has been a morale builder in Western Europe. It has given 
confidence to those who were worried that the United States 
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might abandon them. It has also helped to break down national 
barriers in military matters—an area where nationalism has always 
been hypersensitive. The very concept of intranational armed 
forces is in its way a revolution, and the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans, from 12 different countries, could oper- 
ate as a single force and under a non-European commander is in 
itself a great gain for unity. NATO must, therefore, be considered 
as an important step in the direction of European integration. 
The main question is that of cost. Was NATO’s achievement 
worth the tremendous financial outlay? and, in addition, how 
long can it continue? Some critics say that the billions expended 
on arms, which may never be used or, if used, may be without 
sufficient value in repelling a determined Soviet invasion, could 
have been spent to better purpose—for example, for schools and 
housing, which are desperately needed. Moreover, since the ‘cold 
war” is expected to continue for an indefinite time, West Euro- 
peans may in the long run find the NATO type of military prepa- 
ration a burden and be tempted to reject the whole enterprise. 


Will Russia Invade? 

Those who are critical of NATO believe that the fear of a 
Russian military attack on Western Europe is greatly exaggerated 
by the United States for propaganda purposes. They give four or 
five reasons for their belief that a Red Army invasion of the West 
is not likely in the foreseeable future, if at all. 

First, it is pointed out, the Russians are primarily political, 
rather than military, operators. While maintaining an enormous 
armed establishment, they nevertheless think politically in funda- 
mentals. In Europe after World War II their pattern of offense 
has been basically and continuingly political. They have used 
subversion, propaganda, trickery, chicanery, obstruction, sabotage 
and plotting through Communist cells to undermine existing 
institutions or capture power, as they did in Czechoslovakia; but 
they have nowhere thrown the Red Army into the fray. There is 
still no sufficient evidence to show that the Russians have changed 
their fundamental tactics in this respect. 
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Second, there is good reason to believe that the Kremlin would 
long hesitate to expose its troops to Western civilization. When- 
ever Russian troops have come in contact with the West, deser- 
tions occurred. The Russian soldiers found, to their utter aston- 
ishment, that they had been the victims of Communist propa- 
ganda and lies about Western poverty and decay. When they 
found how they had been mentally victimized by their Communist 
rulers, they became discontented, distrustful, and wished to flee. 
Tens of thousands have actually deserted to the West since 1945. 

Third, the Russian leaders, being above all politicians, know 
that an invasion of Europe would create deep hostility toward 
them even among those groups of the occupied population which 
are now friendly to them. Politically minded Communists may 
recall the troubles that the Nazi occupiers had in countries like 
France, where the patriotic population bitterly resented and hated 
the alien conquerors. To seize Western Europe would mean, for 
the Russians, the creation of bitter enemies in a population bloc 
of some 250 million—which is quite a different proposition from 
capturing, say, Czechoslovakia. This bloc on the Atlantic coast 
would also be open to relentless American encouragement, incite- 
ment and assistance. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the Krem- 
lin would risk turning Western Europe into a hostile camp, even 
assuming that Moscow had the technical and administrative per- 
sonnel to govern the area. 

Fourth, it is argued, the Russians have no need, or think they 
have no need, to plunge into such a risky venture. Being doc- 
trinaire Marxists, the Kremlin leaders are acting on the convic- 
tion that history is on their side and marches in their direction; 
that, in other words, in the long run the world, including Europe, 
will become Communist through an inevitable historic process. 
For them, therefore, there is no urgent necessity in hastening the 
communization of Europe. They believe they can afford to wait. 

Finally, it is pointed out, the Kremlin is aware that any Rus- 
sian military move to the West would, almost automatically, in- 
volve them in war with the United States. Available information 
indicates that the Russians are far from ready to risk what would 
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be in their thinking a needless new war, with all the attendant 
destruction and horrible uncertainties that it would entail. They 
are doing quite well without war. 

If the above analysis concerning Russian policy and intentions 
is correct, then NATO, according to many Americans and Euro- 
peans, should rethink its position in such a way as ultimately to 
strengthen, rather than weaken, the Atlantic community. [t could 
make long-range plans, as Moscow is doing, without the current 
hurry or feeling of desperate urgency. Haste is, indeed, a poor 
counselor. 

Many experienced observers are convinced that there is plenty 
of time for the strengthening of the economic health of Europe. 
If a Soviet invasion is not in the cards, the NATO budget could 
be considerably thinned out and spread over the years, and the 
surplus moneys could be used to alleviate poverty, illness, slums 
and generally low living conditions that are instrumental in 
creating so many millions of Communists in key countries like 
France and Italy. For experience has shown that guns in the hands 
of the wretched, unconvinced and discontented offer no security 
in any showdown. This is what the late leader of Germany’s Social 
Democratic party, Kurt Schumacher, may have meant when, in 
reply to a question as to whether the projected European army 
would fight, he said sarcastically: “Yes. One. The Luxembourg 


fire brigade.” 


European Defense Community 

In addition to NATO there is another pending military organi- 
zation in Western Europe created to prevent Russian aggression 
—the European Defense Community (EDC). The aim of EDC 
is the establishment of a European army that would include con- 
tingents from Germany, which at present is not a part of NATO. 
EDC is integrally tied up with the Bonn peace contract, the two 
to be ratified together by the signatory powers. One cannot go 
into effect without the other. The French signed the Bonn peace 
contract on May 26, 1952, and the EDC treaty a day later; the 
United States Senate ratified the former early in July 1952. But 
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the EDC treaty still requires ratification by the six European 
parliaments, in two of which—the French and the German—a 
bitter fight is expected. 

EDC is the military umbrella of the six countries which make 
up the European Coal and Steel Community, or Schuman plan— 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands. Although a separate organization, EDC is to be considered 
an integral part of NATO, which approved it at its Lisbon meet- 
ing in February 1952. 

‘We regard EDC and NATO,” former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said at Lisbon, “as interconnected institutions. Neither 
will be complete without the other. NATO without EDC will 
not be complete. EDC without NATO has difficulties.” 

EDC consists of four institutions: (1) an executive agency, the 
Commissariat; (2) an advisory body, the Council of Ministers; 
(3) a legislative chamber, the Assembly; and (4) a judiciary, the 
Court of Justice. 

(1) The Commissar1AT is composed of nine members appointed 
by the six participating governments. Acting by majority vote, it 
is responsible for thé development and execution of military 
plans and programs, the budget, the training of officers and spe- 
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cialists, and the maintenance of liaison with NATO. Members 
of the Commissariat are subject to removal by a vote of censure 
of the Assembly or by the Court of Justice on a motion of the 
Council of Ministers. 

(2) The Councit or MINIsTeErs consists of six members, one 
for each member country. It has the authority to issue general 
directives to the Commissariat, to fix and allocate the budget, 
and to approve the appointments of high officers, both military 
and civilian. These functions must be carried out by unanimous 
vote. All other powers—excepting budget and armaments pro- 
grams, which require a two-thirds vote—can be executed by a 
mere majority. 

(3) The AsseMBLy is identical with that of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, with an addition of three delegates from 
France, Germany and Italy each, for EDC affairs. Its powers are 
limited. It can entertain motions of censure of the Commissariat, 
discuss the budget, and prepare plans for European federation. 

(4) The Court or Justice is also identical with that of the 
Coal and Steel Community. Its jurisdiction covers complaints 
against the Commissariat for violation of the EDC treaty or for 
creating disturbances in the member states. 

Militarily, EDC’s forces are to consist of basic national units 
supplied by the member countries. The unit, known as groupe- 
ment, is to be made up of 12,600 men for the armored forces and 
13,000 for the infantry. Integration is to take place at army corps 
level, such corps to be made up of three or four groupements of 
different nationality. The total strength of these forces is to be 
decided upon by NATO, which is also to have the authority to 
dispose of them how and wherever necessary. Eventually EDC is 
expected to have 43 groupements. 


French Opposition to EDC 


In the months following the signature of the EDC treaty French 
opinion has tended to become increasingly hostile to it. The idea 
of Germans in military uniform and marching side by side with 
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the French is stirring up widespread fears in France. The dread 
of a remilitarized Germany is not confined to any one political 
party but is shared by all. Even such a moderate as Edouard 
Herriot, France’s leading elder statesman, has come out against 
EDC. In October 1952 he told a deeply impressed National As- 
sembly that EDC, by re-creating the German Army, would “‘con- 
demn France to death.” Influential French writers are urging 
either revision of EDC or rejection. As 1953 opened, it was doubt- 
ful whether the French National Assembly would ratify EDC. 
René Mayer, who followed Antoine Pinay as premier on Janu- 
ary 7, 1953, succeeded in forming a cabinet, from which M. Schu- 
man was excluded, only after he had promised the Gaullists that 
he would insist on revision of the EDC treaty. 

France’s fears of a rearmed Germany are mixed. Partly they 
are the conventional dread of a dangerous neighbor who had 
proved ugly in the past; partly they are apprehensions about the 
future. The French do not share American optimism about Ger- 
many’s reliability as an ally. They fear that a remilitarized Ger- 
many would find itself in a powerful strategic position to sell its 
services to the highest bidder. They are troubled by the American 
tendency to admire the Germans and are worried by the possi- 
bility that the Americans, impetuous and impatient that the 
French may be “dragging their feet,” would make an out-and-out 
alliance with Germany at the expense of France and the rest of 
Western Europe. 

On the other hand, Frenchmen fear that the rearmed Germans 
would make a deal with the Soviet Union. The distrustful French 
know that such an arrangement might be highly profitable to the 
Germans, especially the industrialists. Moscow can give the Ger- 
mans some highly tempting prizes, including long-term and favor- 
able markets not only in Eastern Europe but also in China. It can 
also, if forced by military necessity to do so, offer the Germans 
territory long coveted by them, notably the Sudetenland, Austria 
and, finally, Western Poland. To the French these possibilities are 
not as far-fetched as they seem to us. They recall that in the past 
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Germans and Russians had joined on at least three occasions to 
partition Poland and that in the last 30 years they had combined 
at least twice in military and political alliances. 

Still another reason why so many Frenchmen look askance at 
EDC is the fear that the Germans might be tempted to use force 
to reunite the eastern part of their country with the western. If 
that should happen, the French are afraid that as Germany’s 
military allies, they would find themselves in the impossible 
position of having to fight side by side with their historic enemies 
for a cause that is not even remotely theirs. 

These crosscurrents of anxiety, so confusing and contradictory, 
may sound unrealistic and exaggerated to the outside world, but 
to the French they are very real. And if West European unity is 
to be achieved, France’s apprehensions must be allayed. This is 
now the task, as well as the challenge, faced by the Eisenhower 


Administration. 


German Opposition to Rearming 

One of the historic ironies of the whole situation is that the 
Germans, whom the French dread so much, are also opposed to 
remilitarization. It is a paradox that despite the growing spirit 
of extreme nationalism, love of uniforms and American pressures 
and persuasions, there is widespread opposition to rearming in 
Germany. The EDC treaty, which is slated to come up for ratifi- 
cation in 1953, may possibly be defeated, although Chancellor 
Adenauer is optimistic that he can carry it in Parliament in the 
face of powerful and organized hostility. But taking his cue from 
French Premier René Mayer, Adenauer, too, declared in January 
that he would call for revision of the EDC treaty. 

A combination of economic considerations, stubbornness, fear, 
resentment, bitter memories and just plain orneriness lies behind 
the opposition of so many Germans to the whole militarization 
program. German reluctance to rearming has been quite con- 
sistent since it was first broached seriously some four or five 


years ago. 
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Nor has German opinion changed since the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Korea or not, the same dislike of anything con- 
nected with soldiering continues to exist. A pan-German poll of 
August 15, 1950, made by the Hamburg public opinion institute, 
Disma, showed that only 10 percent of the male respondents ex- 
pressed a readiness to serve in any army, while more than one- 
third said that they would refuse to heed any military draft. 

Opposition to rearming has, if anything, been on the increase, 
despite Chancellor Adenauer and the official commitments of 
his government. The German Social Democratic party has been 
steadily gaining votes and support largely on the ground of its 
articulate opposition to rearming. Its late leader, Kurt Schu- 
macher, who died on August 20, 1952, was particularly vehement 
on the subject; he threatened publicly that if and when the 
Social Democrats come to power (and they are expected to 
emerge as the largest single party in the Bundestag elections of 
June 1953) they would nullify EDC and other military arrange- 
ments of the Adenauer government. This is still official Social 
Democratic policy. Erich Ollenhauer, Schumacher’s friend and 
successor, said over the coffin of the Socialist leader, “The policy 
represented by Kurt Schumacher was and is the policy of the 
Social Democratic party.” 

Part of this nation-wide reluctance to rearming is personal- 
psychological; part is national-strategic. In so far as the Social 
Democrats are concerned, they are resentful of the United States 
for having consistently favored the Christian Democrats at their 
expense. On a personal level millions of Germans retain un- 
pleasant memories of their past military service, with all the 
harshness, cruel discipline, and caste system that it involved. This 
was true of both the Imperial and the Nazi armies. 

Aware of this prevailing criticism, the Bonn government has 
been at pains to reassure the German public that the new EDC 
army would not be Prussianized. “We shall not have a repetition 
of former German military training methods,” Theodor Blank, 
Adenauer’s adviser on defense problems, said recently. “Modern 
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fighting requires not only physical fitness but also mental pre- 
paredness.’” There would be, he said, no caste-ridden General 
Staff, and only 40 generals, out of an available total of some 3,000, 
would be employed. The army would consist of 360,000 men, 
including 80,000 commissioned and noncommissioned officers* 
and 40,000 technical specialists. They would be considered, not 
German troops, but “European soldiers of German nationality” 
and would retain their civil rights, including voting. They would 
also be exposed to democratic ideas. “Democracy,” Blank said, 
“can be defended only by democrats and freedom only by those 
who experience it themselves.” 

Germans, nevertheless, remain skeptical and, in a different way 
from the French, afraid. They dread that remilitarization might 
involve them in another war, fought on German soil, with the 
Russians. 

“German rearmament,”’ one newspaper editorialized with some 
bitterness, ‘“‘might contribute to the security of Great Britain, the 
United States and France, but it would not be in our interest. 
If the catastrophe of war were to come, the German people would 
have but one chance of survival. That would be to keep our heads 
down and let the front roll over us. At least, this would be better 
policy than to throw ourselves in the path of a steamroller which 
we could not stop in any case.” 

It is imperative for the future of Western Europe that the Ger- 
mans, as well as the French, be reassured. Their doubts and 
dreads must be overcome by patient and wise American leader- 
ship. The Bonn government is doing what it can, but the out- 
come, especially of EDC, still hangs in the balance—and so does 
the union of Europe. 

*Among the commissioned officers are to be 250 colonels, 900 lieutenant 


colonels, 2,000 majors, 6,300 captains and 12,300 first and second lieutenants 
—a total of 21,750. 
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Political and Economic 
Steps Toward Union 








THE DIFFICULTIES THAT THE UNITY MOVEMENT is meeting in the 
defense field are also to be found in the political-economic arena. 
The two, indeed, are inseparable, as we have seen. In the light 
of the political-economic problems, clashing opinions, and mili- 
tary complexities which we have traced in the preceding pages 
it is a matter of astonishment that so much progress has already 
been made. 

To date two main political-economic bodies and one lesser 
agency have been set up as part of the large program to achieve 
some form of West European unity or federation. All of the 
three, now in various stages of work and organization, have for 
their aim the ultimate elimination of national barriers to the 


free flow of goods and services. 





Council of Europe 

The Council of Europe, organized in 1949, was preceded by a 
Congress of Europe, which took place at The Hague on May 8, 
1948. This historic Congress, expressing the desire for unity as 
previously formulated by European leaders like Paul-Henri Spaak, 
the late Count Sforza and Georges Bidauit, was attended by 800 
distinguished delegates. After three days of discussion, the Con- 
gress unanimously adopted a “Message to Europeans,” which still 
remains an extremely eloquent statement of Europe’s desired 


future. It declared: 
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“Let all, therefore, take note that we Europeans, assembled to 
express the will of all the peoples of Europe, solemnly declare 
our common aims in the following five articles, which summarize 
the Resolutions adopted by the Congress: 

“(1) We desire a united Europe, throughout whose area the 
free movement of persons, ideas and goods is restored. 

(2) We desire a Charter of Human Rights guaranteeing lib- 
erty of thought, assembly and expression, as well as the right to 
form a political opposition. 

(3) We desire a Court of Justice with adequate sanctions for 
the implementation of this Charter. 

‘‘(4) We desire a European Assembly where the live forces of 
all our nations shall be represented. 

‘““(5) And we pledge ourselves in our home and in public, in 
our political and religious life, in our professional and trade 
union circles, to give our fullest support to all persons and gov- 
ernments working for this lofty cause, which offers the last chance 
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of peace and the one promise of a great future for this generation 
and those that will succeed it.” 

On the basis of these resolutions the foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and United King- 
dom, meeting at London on January 28, 1949, issued a statement 
publicly approving the creation of a Council of Europe. A Con- 
ference of Ambassadors, sitting at London and containing among 
its members also the representatives of Denmark, Eire, Italy, 
Norway and Sweden, drew up an agreement—‘‘Statute of the 
Council of Europe’”—which was formally approved on May 9, 
1949 by the foreign ministers of ten countries. On the same day 
the foreign ministers issued the following statement: 

“The main feature of the Statute is the establishment of a 
Committee of Ministers and of a Consultative Assembly, which 
together will form the Council of Europe. Of these two bodies, 
the Committee of Ministers will provide for the development of 
cooperation between governments, while the Consultative As- 
sembly will provide a means through which the aspirations of 
the European peoples may be formulated and expressed, the gov- 
ernments thus being kept continually in touch with European 
public opinion.” 


First 'Super-government' 

Thus began Europe’s first “‘super-government”’—an organization 
which is not, and was not intended to be, a state in the technical 
sense of the term. The Council of Europe has neither sovereignty 
nor the powers of police or sanction possessed by ordinary gov- 
ernments. It is rather an international platform, a forum for the 
exploration of ideas and problems involved in ultimate unity, a 
channel through which the conscience of Europe may express 


itself. 
The Council of Europe’s headquarters are in the “House of 


Europe,” built in 1950, in the city of Strasbourg. Ancient Stras- 
bourg, bilingual and a historic hinge between France and Ger- 
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many, is, indeed, a symbolic choice as Europe’s first “capital.” 
Moreover, it lies in the geographic heart of Western Europe, right 
on the Rhine, almost equidistant from the great urban centers of 
such member countries as Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. At present the Council of Europe consists of 
14 full members and 1 associate member, as follows: Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the Saar (associate member), 
Sweden, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

Organizationally, the Council of Europe is set up roughly along 
the lines of the United Nations. There are three main bodies: 
(a) a Secretariat, (b) a Consultative Assembly, and (c) a Com- 
mittee of Ministers. 

The SECRETARIAT is headed by a secretary general, who is ap- 
pointed by the Assembly at the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. His staff, chosen by him, serves both the 
Assembly and the Committee. 

The ConsuLTATIVE ASSEMBLY represents the parliaments of the 
15 participating countries and has a total membership of 132. 
The delegates have no concrete powers or duties; they can only 
debate and pass resolutions. They speak not in the name of their 
countries but as individual “good Europeans.” The Assembly’s 
present president is also a “good European,” Belgium’s former 
foreign minister, Paul-Henri Spaak. 

The CommirTeE OF MINISTERS is composed of the foreign affairs 
ministers, or their alternates, of the member countries. It meets 
before and during each session of the Assembly and has a rotating 
presidency. It has final authority over all administrative, organi- 
zational and budgetary matters of the Council of Europe. 

The Council of Europe, while in itself not a functional govern- 
mental agency, has been important in the exploration and de- 
velopment of ideas and institutions leading to union. It has served 
as an influential channel for the propagation of the concept of 
federation, having voted on a number of occasions in favor of 
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transtorming itself into a semifederated super-government with 
legislative and executive powers—motions which have run into 
British opposition. It has been instrumental in the signing by its 
15 member governments of a “Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms” and the organiza- 
tion of a European Commission of Human Rights. 

But the most valuable service of the Council of Europe has 
been, and will continue to be, that of a forum for problems of 
common interest to the West. It has debated, recommended or 
approved such subjects as control of cartels, free trade, currency 
convertibility, an agricultural pool, a pan-European passport, 
uniform social security legislation, cultural exchanges, collective 
security, economic integration and, finally, the Schuman plan— 
the first major economic union to go into effect. 

The Council of Europe may or may not become the core or- 
ganization of a West European federation in the future. But it 
is exerting wide influence on European public opinion. It rede- 
fines the concepts of union, elaborates international instrumen- 
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talities, and shapes ideas on which any future European tedera- 
tion will have to rest. Should the United States take an open and 
vigorous part in European union and should Britain decide to 
become an active participant, the Council of Europe could be 
transformed in the foreseeable future into an effective “super- 
government” for Western Europe. 


Coal and Steel Community 

The European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman plan) is 
by all odds the most important organization in the European 
union movement today. It is of moment for at least three reasons. 
First, the Coal and Steel Community represents the first signifi- 
cant break in the wall of hostility between France and Germany. 
Second, it has a sound economic base. Third, it has passed the 
talking stage and is now in operation. 

The Community is largely the creation of Jean Monnet, 
France’s leading planning expert, and of Robert Schuman, former 
French foreign minister. On May 9, 1950 Schuman proposed the 
pooling of the coal and steel resources of France and Germany, 
together with those of other European countries which might 
wish to join, into one producing and market area. Five nations— 
West Germany, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
—accepted the invitation, and on June 20 their representatives 
met in Paris for negotiations. Ten months later, on April 18, 
1951, the six nations signed a treaty, ultimately approved by the 
United States and Britain as a “means of strengthening the 
economy of Western Europe,” to pool their coal and iron re- 
sources. By June 1952 the parliaments of all the six countries 
ratified the epoch-making treaty, which went into operation with- 
in two months of final ratification—on August 15. 

The European Coal and Steel Community, thus created by the 
Schuman plan treaty, is the first truly operative international 
government, although for strictly limited purposes. The six coun- 
tries included in the Community have a total population of more 
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than 155 million, almost exactly the same as the United States. 
Among them they own the most important coal and ore mines, 
as well as smelters and plants, in Western Europe. The steel in- 
dustry of the Ruhr and Luxembourg, the ore of Lorraine, the 
coal of Belgium and the Rhineland—all these form a compact 
and efficient industrial area. Combined (including the now au- 
tonomous area of the Saar), they produce annually more than 
231 million tons of coal, over 27 million tons of finished steel, 
and 57 million tons of coke. This is more than the total produc- 
tion of the Soviet Union and is exceeded only by that of the 
United States. 

The Community is organized as a regular government. At the 
top is a High Authority, or executive, consisting of nine members, 
two each from France, Germany and Belgium, and one each from 
Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. The High Authority's 
president is Jean Monnet, who had been creatively active not 
only in France’s own semiplanned economy but also in the Euro- 
pean Movement. Members of the High Authority are elected for 
six-year terms by the participating governments acting as a unit. 
For the period of their service they must neither receive orders 
from, nor report to, their own or any other government. Their 
whole loyalty and service are to be dedicated to the Coal and 
Steel Community and not to any one nation. 

The High Authority has the power to tax the industrial enter- 
prises under its jurisdiction and to impose fines in cases of viola- 
tion. It also has the right to plan and direct production, as well 
as to borrow and lend money. The member states are treaty- 
bound to enforce the orders of the High Authority—an extremely 
important provision in the sense that it involves a definite, 
although self-imposed, limitation of sovereignty. 

Above the High Authority is the Common Assembly, made up 
of representatives of the parliaments of the six participating coun- 
tries. There are 18 from France, Italy and Germany each, 10 from 
Belgium and the Netherlands each, and 4 from Luxembourg—a 
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total of 78. Like other parliaments of continental Europe, the 
Assembly has the power to dissolve the executive—the High 
Authority—by a two-thirds vote of censure. This practice exists 
for the purpose of assuring democratic control over bureaucracies. 
The Assembly also has the right to review and approve the annual 


budget proposed by the High Authority. 

Unlike the High Authority, whose headquarters are in the city 
of Luxembourg, the Common Assembly meets in Strasbourg, 
which is also the seat of the Council of Europe. It is important 
to keep in mind that many members of the Council are also at 
the same time members of the Common Assembly. This assures 
a good deal of cooperation and perhaps also an ultimate widening 
of the functions of both. 

Additional controls over the High Authority are the Council 
of Ministers and the Court of Justice. The Council consists of 
six ministers representing the cabinets of the participating mem- 
ber countries. It has the power to review the acts of the High 
Authority insofar as they affect the member nations’ economic 
policies, such as tariffs, inflation, and so forth. The Court of 
Justice interprets High Authority decisions within the frame- 
work of the Schuman plan treaty. It has, in other words, the power 
to nullify acts which it might consider “unconstitutional.” 

Since August 15 the High Authority has been in operation in 
Luxembourg. It has been building up an administrative and 
technical staff for what will be in effect the biggest single business 
in Europe. They are now working on plans to eliminate all cus- 
toms barriers, quota restrictions and other discriminatory business 
regulations in force among the six nations. In February 1953 the 
Coal and Steel Community established a common market for 
coal. In April it will have set up a similar market for steel. For 
all practical purposes, as of the first quarter of 1953 there will be 
no frontiers between Germany, France, Italy and the three Bene- 
lux countries. Even the Franco-German disagreement over the 
future of the Saar will not affect this well-nigh revolutionary 
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development. As Chancellor Adenauer, one of the main creators 
of this new Europe, said at the inauguration of the Community 
in August 1952: ‘Much has been said and planned about the 
creation of a new Europe. . . . Now we have taken the first step 
towards its realization. . . . This begins a new epoch for our part 
of the world.” 


Toward Political Union 

In September 1952 the Common Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, at its meeting in Strasbourg, set up 
a Special Ad Hoc Assembly. Its purpose was to prepare a draft 
of a constitution for the union of Western Europe. The draft 
is to be ready and reported in March 1953. 

Another commission, composed of 26 members from the 6 Schu- 
man plan countries, is now at work drafting a treaty linking 
themselves into a federal union. When ready, the draft will be 
submitted to the pre-constituent Assembly at Strasbourg some 
time early in 1953. 

Various committees are exploring unity plans and making pro- 
posals. Among the suggestions are the pooling of resources for 
the development of colonies controlled by Western European 
countries; the building of a pipeline to conduct billions of cubic 
feet of natural gas from the Middle East to Europe; a proposal 
to make French and English the official languages; a proposal to 
use television to knit the Atlantic Community together; and an- 
other to eliminate obstructions to travel, such as visas, passports, 
and so on. 

In brief, Europe is stirring and pursuing its goal toward federa- 


tion on many fronts. 














What of 
the Future? 








‘THE CURRENT ORGANIZATIONS AND PLANS, traced in the preceding 
pages, indicate that Europe has passed from the talking to the 
acting stage, and the chances are that once such forces are set 
in motion they will not be easily halted. In the foreseeable future 
we may expect to witness a number of important developments 
in the field of concrete action toward some form of federation. 

Before full and effective unity is achieved, however, a number 
of difficulties must be solved. Some of the difficulties are strategic; 
others, tactical. Some may be easy of solution; others may re- 
main insoluble. 

The strategic questions are those relating to high policy. Here 
two main trends are discernible. One is a tendency toward an 
integrated supranational government; the other, a leaning to- 
wards a loosely federated intergovernmental structure. 

The supranational tendency is to be found among the Coal and 
Steel Community countries. In effect, the feeling in this group 
is that it should form the base for a “Little Europe,” and that 
gradually each of the participating countries should give up most 
of its sovereignty and submit to a single parliament representing 
all six states. Other nations willing to join could then voluntarily 
do so, as did the American states after the formation of the Federal 
Union in 1787-89. In addition, this “Little Europe” would ulti- 
mately integrate within itself its extra-European colonies, particu- 
larly the rich French and Belgian colonial empires in Africa. 
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The second trend is that advocated by the British, namely a 
system of loosely federated European governments acting co- 
operatively under the Council of Europe. This approach would 
retain the present state system with its separate sovereignties, but 
would cooperate intragovernmentally in certain specific spheres 
and activities. The British feel that they could join such a loose 
federation without endangering their stake in the overseas Com- 
monwealth. So far, the British have been unable or unwilling to 
become members of the Coal and Steel Community, although, like 
the United States, they have a permanent ambassadorial commis- 
sion stationed with the High Authority at Luxembourg. In the 
long run, however, the British, who are markedly sympathetic 
with the Coal and Steel Community, will probably not be able 
to stay out of membership. London hopes that a compromise be- 
tween the two main currents—international government and loose 
federation—may be hammered out so that, in the words of British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, Europe “could be linked to- 
gether.” 


Problem of the Saar 


Among the lesser, or tactical, problems to be ironed out are 
such matters as the size of European army contingents, the un- 
healed rift between Frenchmen and Germans, and the future of 
the Saar. The latter, in particular, is a prickly matter. At present 
the coal-rich Saar, German in language and in culture, is eco- 
nomically tied to France by a 50-year treaty. It is governed au- 
tonomously, with its own parliament and president, but under 
the benevolent aegis of France. The Germans of the Bonn Re- 
public, becoming increasingly nationalistic, are agitating for the 
Saar’s return to Germany: Saarlanders themselves, by a majority 
vote in November 1952, decided to retain the status quo, despite 
their innate Germanness. The French feel they cannot relinquish 
the Saar to Germany, because the Saar’s resources would measur- 
ably increase Germany’s economic strength and would thus fur- 
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ther widen the industrial imbalance between the two neighbors. 
Hence the French are proposing that the Saar should be neither 
French nor German, but should be “Europeanized,” that is, be- 
come independent politically and acquire membership in the 


European union organizations. 

For the time being, conflict over the Saar is embittering rela- 
tions between Germany and France, stirring up extreme na- 
tionalism in the former and deepening ancient fears in the latter. 

The Saar question is also endangering the embryonic Euro- 
pean Community. Nevertheless, it is not a fundamental problem. 
With good will on both sides it can be solved. The Germans must 
learn, under the pressure of European and American public 
opinion, to curb their nationalistic passions; the French must 
accept compromise by yielding certain economic privileges. 

Compromises in other areas of conflict will have to be made 
too. The nations of Europe are gradually acquiring the gift of 
self-control. A new kind of Europe is distinctly emerging. It still 
has a hard and probably long road to travel. But short of another 
world war, which would be a catastrophe for civilization, it now 
appears that nothing will prevent the formation of some kind 
of European federation. 


A U.S. Success 

In conclusion, it should be said that the Truman-Acheson Eu- 
ropean policy, despite widespread and often savagely unfair criti- 
cism, has been to a surprising extent successful. It has helped to 
save Europe from communism, both in the Mediterranean and in 
the West. It has given Europe new hope and the financial and 
technical wherewithal to get on its feet. 

Washington has made mistakes, too, but not irreparable ones. 
One of the more serious errors has been the failure to spell out, 
to the satisfaction of the peoples of Europe, America’s long-range 
aims and pacific intentions. The United States has permitted 
Moscow to win too many easy propaganda victories in Europe, 
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for no reason at all except ineptness. Another mistake has been 
an overemphasis on the military, at the expense of the political, 
aspects of the total situation. This has led to haste and unwise 
policy in Germany. It is to be hoped that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration will correct these shortcomings and continue to 
encourage and support European federation along the lines estab- 
lished by its unfairly maligned predecessors. 


Toward Atlantic Union? 


Indeed, in the long run the United States may have to go much 
farther than that. European federation will probably not be 
enough. In sheer self-protection the United States may have to 
move in the direction of an Atlantic Union, to include in a 
political alliance all the lands now in NATO. This would mean 
that both the United States and Canada would have to eliminate 
their own tariff barriers and open their economic frontiers to 
Western Europe, and vice versa. Atlantic Union of this kind may 
have to be worked out by slow stages, beginning with tariff ac- 
cords and ending with political federation under a single multi- 
national Congress and chief executive. Today the United States 
is the principal economic supporter and military protector of 
Western Europe. The world situation will compel the continua- 
tion of this role for a long time, perhaps for the rest of this cen- 
tury. But the way things stand now, politically speaking, it is 
only a common-law marriage. Some day, it is to be expected, the 
United States will join Europe in legal union. 

If this should happen, a new force will emerge on the globe— 
the mightiest area of freedom and potential prosperity ever known 
in human history. 
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The U. S. and 
European Union 


by L. Larry Leonard 
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THE UNITED STATES HAS APPROACHED the task of uniting Western 
Europe with a sense of urgency and, at times, impatience which 
our allies have not always emulated or appreciated. Under the 
weight of global responsibilities calling for annual billion-dollar 
expenditures, the commitment of troops to a war in Korea and 
to NATO stations in Europe, the American government has 
sought to assure that others also contributed their full measure 
to the common defense. Thus the appeal by Winston Churchill 
in 1946 for the creation of a “kind of United States of Europe” 
as an instrument of defense fell on attentive ears in America. 
It came to be the yardstick by which the efforts of Europe for the 
mutual security of the West would be measured. 


Congress Support 

Within a few months after Churchill spoke, it was proposed 
in the Senate that Congress support the creation of a United 
States of Europe. “It is only too true,” The New York Times 
commented, “that Europe must federate or perish.” While no 
action was taken at the time, Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
chose the occasion to voice the initial American policy: The 
United States did not seek to “impose” any political or economic 
organization on Europe, for Europeans must make these deci- 
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sions; but we did favor “greater cooperation” among Europeans 
to accelerate economic reconstruction. 

Marshall took up this theme in his famous Harvard commence- 
ment address, saying that if the Europeans could among them- 
selves agree upon a program of needs for their recovery, the 
United States would assist in meeting them. This set the pattern 
for policy. The United States applauded when, scarcely a month 
later, the first steps were taken to establish what in 1948 became 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OQEEC). 
Its first report of great expectations to reduce trade barriers, 
create a Customs union, and ease restrictions on foreign exchange 
delighted the American Congress. Accordingly, American policy 
in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 called for the encour- 
agement of collaboration through OEEC in order to achieve 
speedily “that economic cooperation in Europe which is essential 
for lasting peace and prosperity.” 

But the European nations gambled on achieving recovery with- 
out having to undertake a drastic reorientation of their economic 
policies. The first year of OEEC’s activities, consequently, were 
disappointing. One analysis showed that OEEC had “failed to 
stem distinct tendencies toward greater ‘disintegration’ in Europe. 
National programs for industry and agriculture pursued diversi- 
fication and self-sufficiency rather than specialization and inter- 
dependence.” There were grumblings in Congress. The 1949 aid 
act became more precise; the American policy was “to encourage 
the wnification of Europe.” The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator, Paul G. Hoffman, told the OEEC Council in October 
1949 that European economic integration meant the creation of 
a single large market covering all the member countries. It re- 
quired, he said, the removal of all quantitative restrictions on 
the movement of goods, the elimination of monetary barriers to 
intra-European trade, and the progressive reduction of tariffs 
among the participating countries. He cautioned that additional 
appropriations might be endangered unless Congress received 
evidence of greater progress along these lines. 
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The result was impressive. By the end of the year Western 
Europe removed quantitative restrictions from 50 percent of all 
nongovernmental imports. Soon thereafter, when shortages of 
foreign exchange threatened to reduce intra-European trade, the 
United States proposed, and the OEEC established, a European 
Payments Union, to which Congress made available $350 million. 


Enthusiasm — Then Disappointment 

The movement toward economic integration took a sudden 
spurt when France’s wise economic planner, Jean Monnet, pro- 
duced the “Schuman plan” for joining all of Western Europe’s 
coal and steel facilities into one producing and distributing mar- 
ket. The United States waxed enthusiastic over this project, for 
here was an arrangement to benefit the European economy that 
would at the same time put an end to the troublesome “German 
problem.” Had not the French foreign minister, Robert Schu- 
man, argued that under his plan war between the two countries 
would be “not only unthinkable, but materially impossible’? 
John J. McCloy, then United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, speeded the negotiations. As the spokesman for one of the 
powers technically still occupying Germany and therefore able 
to decide the future of Ruhr industries and the level of pro- 
duction in heavy industries generally, he was in a position of 
influence. Accordingly, points of disagreement were smoothed, 
and the treaty establishing the Community was signed by the six 
Western European powers in April 1951. 

As each year Congress was called upon to appropriate new 
billions it weighed these plodding movements toward European 
economic integration against the continuing Soviet menace and 
found them wanting. The old idea of a United States of Europe 
seemed the only way out, for it appeared that the European gov- 
ernments as separate entities would never take the drastic meas- 
ures to create a European economic community. Only the vigor- 
ous intervention of the State Department forestalled Congress 
from adopting on the eve of the North Korean attack a pro- 
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vision in the aid bill of 1950 calling for a “federation of Europe.” 
That attack initiated the change in American policy. 

The fact that communism once again was on the march made 
the dependability of the European flank all the more important. 
Yet for more than a year efforts to create a defensive military 
alliance through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization had 
produced only modest results. The system was being organized 
on the assumption that the military could be isolated from the 
political and economic issues of the day. When, after the North 
Korean attack, the United States pleaded for an acceleration in 
rearmament and the inclusion of Germany in the NATO system, 
only then apparently did the nations affected begin to face the 
facts of international life. 


Europe's Qualms 

The Europeans balked on both economic and political grounds. 
France’s lingering fears of the Germans once more came to the 
surface. And once again the French produced a formula, the 
“Pleven plan.” There would be armed Germans but only as 
units in a European army, and as in the Schuman plan, the army 
would be controlled by political organs of a supranational char- 
acter. Moreover, the European army would function only as part 
of the NATO system—that is, with Britain and the United States 
reinsuring France on the preservation of the balance against Ger- 
many. Thus it became clear that the problem of forging a reliable 
European link in the global plan for the defense of the West was 
political. This placed the issue of European federation in a 
new light. 

While Europeans studied the Pleven plan, Congress succeeded 
in adopting its first legislation on political unity. The 1951 mu- 
tual aid act provided for the use of economic and military assist- 
ance “to further encourage the economic unification and the 
political federation of Europe.” That year Congress established 
the first contact between this government and the Council of 
Europe. A congressional delegation which met with one from 
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the Council of Europe at Strasbourg in November 1951 publicly 
expressed “deep regret that more realistic progress has not been 
made toward European union, economic and political,” and 
hoped that “the tendency may be overcome to emphasize the 
difficulties which stand in the way of economic and political 
integration rather than the advantages that would flow from 
such action.” This delegation also suggested that in the future 
Congress might have to make foreign aid conditional on greater 
progress toward economic and political integration. 


Unity Speed-up 

The American policy toward European political unity, which 
had been in limbo since 1950, crystallized in 1952. In January 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, who had had reservations on 
the European army plan but finally supported it, urged the Eu- 
ropeans to hold a constitutional convention on economic and 
political unity, and conclude its work in about a year and a half. A 
resolution was promptly presented in the Senate to formalize the 
Eisenhower proposal as United States policy. President Truman 
expressed the hope that Congress would wholeheartedly approve 
it. Although no action was taken on the resolution, Congress, in 
aid legislation for 1952, did urge vigorous efforts toward “political 
federation, military integration and economic unification.” 

President Eisenhower promptly demonstrated the importance 
the new Administration attached to political unity when in his 
Inaugural Address on January 20 he said, “In Europe, we ask 
that enlightened and inspired leaders of the Western nations 
strive with renewed vigor to make the unity of their peoples a 
reality.” Within a fortnight Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and Mutual Security Administrator Harold E. Stassen rushed 
to the capitals of Western Europe to speed action on organizing 
the European Defense Community. The new Administration let 
it be known that further foreign aid by Congress would depend 
upon its realization. 

Thus American policy of support for European unity evolved 
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gradually, being directed at first to economic cooperation and 
integration, then to a supranational economic community of coal 
and steel enterprises, and most recently to a supranational mili- 
tary community. Whether the United States would inject itself 
into the European debates on the form over-all political unity 
should take—federal, confederal or intergovernmental—was not 
certain. That Washington favored greater political unity, perhaps 
a United States of Europe, was implicit in many official state- 
ments, although not formulated in a precise policy pronounce- 
ment. If America, mindful of its own transformation from 13 
feuding and feeble separate entities, tended to underestimate how 
deeply centuries of nationalist boundaries had cut into the tissue 
of a united Europe, it was because at stake in the current global 
struggle was American as well as European survival. And to 
achieve this no effort appeared too great. 
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